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NEXT  TO  RICE,  FISH  IS  JAPAN’S  FAVORITE  FOOD 


The  waters  surrounding  the  long  rugged  coastlines  of  Japan’s  many  islands  teem  with  sea¬ 
food.  Hurried  by  train  and  motor  trucks  to  the  large  cities,  it  is  often  peddled  from  door  to 
door  by  such  markets  on  wheels  as  the  one  above  in  a  Tokyo  street.  Note  the  American  type 
barber  shop  pole  in  the  background  (Bulletin  No.  1). 
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work  and  war  go  ’round.  In  1935,  the  country  was  importing  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the 
petroleum  used. 

Lead  for  paint,  pipes,  batteries,  and  bullets  is  found  in  Japan  in  smaller  quantitip  than  it  is 
imported  from  the  United  States.  Last  year  Japan  mined  only  15  per  cent  of  the  zinc  she  used 
for  “galvanized”  iron  and  other  purposes. 

Tin,  for  canning  the  nation’s  enormous  fish  output,  for  roofing,  for  tanks,  for  soldering 
and  welding  other  metals,  and  for  producing  chemicals  and  military  flares,  is  found  in  five 
provinces  in  Japan,  especially  around  Akenobe.  But  it  is  estimated  that  the  domestic  supply  is 
only  about  20  per  cent  sufficient,  since  four-fifths  of  the  tin  bars  and  pigs  used  in  1933-35  were 
imported. 

Even  Copper  Must  Be  Imported 

The  same  proportion  holds  for  aluminum,  so  important  in  airplane  manufacture.  The  chief 
aluminum  ore,  bauxite,  does  not  occur  in  Japan,  but  substitutes  found  in  Chosen  and  Manchu¬ 
ria  are  being  worked. 

The  Nipponese  production  of  antimony,  which  alloys  lead  in  shrapnel  and  makes  smoke 
screens,  was  about  one  four-hundredth  as  large  as  China’s  in  1935.  In  copper  mining  only 
does  Japan  rank  as  a  world  factor,  being  one  of  the  four  leading  countries;  yet  in  1935  she  im¬ 
ported  over  a  third  of  the  copper  she  used.  This  metal  is  important  in  ammunition,  and  in 
equipment  for  telephones  and  radios,  electric  power  and  motors. 

Rubber  for  tires,  footwear,  insulation,  waterproofing,  gas  masks,  balloons,  and  use  in 
artillery  and  airplanes  must  all  be  imported.  Wool  and  cotton  are  other  essentials  for  which 
Japan  is  dependent  on  outsiders. 

Mercury,  silvery  metal  named  for  the  high-flying  Grecian  god,  soars  in  importance  when 
war  looms  because  of  its  sinister  use  in  setting  off  high  explosives  and  percussion  caps.  A 
few  flasks  are  produced  in  Japan,  about  one-thousandth  of  the  world’s  output,  and  a  tiny  fraction 
of  Japan’s  wartime  needs. 

Note:  Additional  photographs  and  references  to  the  Japanese  Empire  will  be  found  in 
“Friendly  Journeys  in  Japan”  and  “Mysterious  Micronesia,”  National  Geographic  Magazine, 
.^pril,  1936;  “Chosen — Land  of  Morning  Calm,”  October,  1933;  “Japan,  Child  of  the  World’s 
Old  Age”  and  “Motor  Trails  in  Japan,”  March,  1933;  “Tokyo  To-day,”  February,  1932;  “Some 
Impressions  of  150,000  Miles  of  Travel,”  May,  1930;  “Empire  of  the  Risen  Sun,”  October,  1923; 
and  “Some  Aspects  of  Rural  Japan,”  September,  1922. 
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MAN-POWER  TAXIS  SAVE  GASOLINE  FOR  WAR  PLANES 

Despite  the  rapid  modernization  of  Japan,  the  jinrikisha  still  holds  its  own  in  many  parts 
of  the  Empire.  A  liner  has  just  docked  at  Yokohama  and  these  rickshaws  are  lined  up  while 
their  “crew”  beg  for  fares  among  the  passengers  coming  ashore.  Yokohama  is  Japan’s  leading 
seaport  and  serves  as  a  harbor  for  Tokyo,  whose  business  center  is  13  miles  away. 


Photograph  by  Clyde  Sunderland 

SKYSCRAPERS  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO  SEE  ANOTHER  WONDER  EMERGE  FROM  THE  BAY 

The  new  man-made  island,  site  of  the  Golden  Gate  World’s  Fair  of  I9i9,  is  the  white  patch 
to  the  left  of  tree-covered  Yerba  Buena  island,  which  provides  a  stepping  stone  for  two  sections 
of  the  San  Francisco-Oakland  Bay  Bridge.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Bay  are  Oakland  and 
Berkeley,  and,  just  out  of  the  picture  to  the  right,  Alameda,  home  port  of  the  giant  Pan 
American  clipper  ships  which  link  the  United  States  and  the  Orient  by  air. 


Mote:  See  also  “Flying  the  Pacific,’’  National  Geographic  Magazine,  December,  1936: 
“Northern  California  at  Work’’  and  “Bridges,  from  Grapevine  to  Steel,’’  March,  1936;  and 
“Out  in  San  Francisco,’’  April,  1932. 

See  “San  Francisco  and  Oakland  Joined  by  Bay  Bridge,’’  in  the  Geooraphic  News  Bul¬ 
letins,  week  of  November  30,  1936. 


The  Exposition,  wliich  will  open  February  18,  1939,  and  run  through  Decem- 
l)er  2  of  the  same  year,  is  a  $40,000,000  project,  of  which  $7,200,000  has  been 
provided  by  the  Federal  Government,  $5,000,000  by  tbe  State  Government  of 
California,  and  $7,500,000  by  private  subscription. 

The  remainder  will  come  from  admissions,  leasing  of  exhibit  space,  etc.  Ex¬ 
position  officials  estimate  that  at  least  20,000,000  persons  will  see  the  Fair  during 
its  288-day  run. 
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The  Mediterranean,  Sea  of  Commerce  and  Destiny 

Romans  called  it  Mare  Nostrum  (Our  Sea).  Britons  regarded  it  as  “an 
English  lake.”  Today  the  Mediterranean  is  a  huge  question  mark,  with 
warships  and  battle  planes  of  many  nations  scouring  its  sparkling  blue  surface  for 
”])irate”  submarines  and  other  menaces  to  the  free  flow  of  commerce. 

For  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  although  smaller  than  any  of  the  great  oceans,  is 
])r«)l)ably  the  busiest  carrier  of  water-borne  trade  in  the  world. 

English  ships,  following  Britain’s  "lifeline”  l)etween  London  and  the  Orient, 
cross  the  Mediterranean  in  endless  procession  between  Gibraltar  and  the  Suez 
Canal.  France  has  a  shuttle  service  l)etween  Marseilles  and  French  North  Africa. 
Italy’s  growing  empire  in  Africa  requires  frequent  connections  with  her  possessions 
in  both  North  and  East  Africa.  To  Soviet  Russia,  Romania,  Turkey,  Greece, 
Albania  and  Yugoslavia  the  Mediterranean  is  a  vital  corridor  to  the  ports  of  the 
world. 

Gibraltar  More  of  an  "Inlet”  Than  an  "Outlet” 

The  Mediterranean  covers  quite  a  sizable  patch  of  the  globe.  More  than 
2,300  miles  long  (Gibraltar  to  Syria)  and  1,200  miles  wide  (Venice  to  the  Gulf 
of  Sidra),  it  extends  over  an  area  estimated  at  from  800,000  square  miles  to  1,145,- 
000  square  miles,  the  latter  being  equal  to  more  than  a  third  of  the  area  of  the 
United  States.  Its  waters  wash  the  shores  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 

Gibraltar,  often  considered  the  Mediterranean’s  chief  outlet,  is  technically  an 
inlet.  Due  to  evaporation,  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean  is  a  little  below  that  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  so  that  fresher  ocean  water  constantly  flows  in  through  the 
Strait.  This  is  true  in  spite  of  the  large  volume  of  water  poured  into  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  by  such  rivers  as  the  Nile,  the  Rhone,  the  Ebro,  the  Po,  and  through  the 
Dardanelles. 

Nowhere  in  the  world  are  so  many  different  languages  and  cultures  crowded 
around  so  limited  an  area.  It  was  in  the  Mediterranean  basin  that  western  civiliza¬ 
tion  had  its  birth  and  much  of  its  highest  develoi)ment  (illustration,  next  i>age). 

Freighters  Bearing  Every  Flag 

Today  its  economic  wealth  and  resources  are  sought  by  traders  from  all  parts 
of  the  earth.  Freighters  and  passenger  liners  bearing  the  flags  of  every  maritime 
nation  put  into  its  ports  to  load  and  unload  cargoes  of  every  description.  The  first 
long  distance  cruise  ship  brought  its  passengers  to  Mediterranean  waters,  and  today 
it  still  ranks  high  as  a  tourist  objective. 

Thus  the  Mediterranean  is  a  “no-man’s-sea”  which  is  really  “everyman’s-sea,” 
a  connecting  link  between  continents  and  nations  that  is  at  the  same  time  a  cross¬ 
roads  of  commerce  and  an  outlet  for  produce  of  the  countries  around  its  shores. 

Note:  Some  photographs  and  text  references  about  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  Mediter¬ 
ranean  countries  can  be  found  in  the  following:  “The  Pilgrim  Sails  the  Seven  Seas,”  National 
Geographic  Magazine,  August,  1937 ;  “Time’s  Footprints  in  Tunisian  Sands,”  March,  1937 ; 
“Turbulent  Spain,”  October,  1936;  “Sojourning  in  the  Italy  of  Today,”  September,  1936;  “The 
Maltese  Islands”  and  “Suez  Canal:  Short  Cut  to  Empires,”  November,  1935;  “Life’s  Pattern 
on  the  Italian  Riviera,”  January,  1935;  “Road  of  the  Crusaders,”  December,  1933;  “Crusader 
Castles  of  the  Near  East,”  March,  1931 ;  “New  Greece,  the  Centenarian  Forges  Ahead,”  Decem¬ 
ber,  1930;  “Cirenaica.  Eastern  Wing  of  Italian  Libia,”  June,  1930;  “Cruising  to  Crete,” 
February,  1929;  and  “Unspoiled  Cyprus,’’  July,  1928. 
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RICHMOND  HAS  HAD  TRANSPORT  PROBLEMS  SINCE  ITS  FOUNDING 


Col.  William  Byrd  founded  the  town  in  1737  at  the  fall*  of  the  James  River,  the  head  of 
tidewater  boat  travel.  The  Kanawha  Canal,  planned  by  George  Washington  to  link  the  James 
with  the  Ohio’s  tributaries,  was  built  westward  from  Richmond  to  solve  that  problem.  Water 
traffic  it  now  far  exceeded  by  rail  transportation,  for  which  Richmond  is  a  crossroads  of  north- 
south  and  east-west  lines.  Congestion  of  railroads  in  the  city’s  downtown  district  it  relieved  by 
the  freak  threefold  crossing  above. 


I)urg  as  a  group  of  radicals,  it  crowded  into  the  largest  building  in  Richmond  town 
— small  white  St.  John’s  Church.  Here  Patrick  Henry  rose  in  his  pew  and  coined 
a  text  for  treason :  “Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death.” 

Richmond’s  broad  parked  Monument  Avenue  is  a  perj^etual  review  of  Con¬ 
federate  notables,  with  statues  of  Davis,  Lee,  Jackson,  and  Commodore  Maury, 
w’ho  experimented  in  a  Richmond  wash  tub  on  his  invention  of  the  submarine 
torpedo.  Battle  Abbey  is  decorated  with  murals  of  the  Civil  War,  or,  as  they  say 
in  Richmond,  the  War  Between  the  States.  A  tall  carillon  due  south,  however,  a 
memorial  to  World  War  dead,  has  66  bells  to  say  that  Richmond  has  weathered 
another  conflict,  too. 

The  arts  of  peace  have  not  been  neglected,  as  the  Valentine  Museum  and  new 
Fine  Arts  Museum  indicate.  Literature  received  from  Richmond  the  witty  Father 
Tabb,  original  “unreconstructed  Rebel,”  and  the  international  figure  of  Edgar  Allan 
Poe,  w'ho  owed  his  hoyhootl  home  and  middle  name  to  a  Richmond  family.  The 
city’s  oldest  house  has  been  made  a  Poe  shrine. 

To<lay  the  city’s  productiveness  belies  its  j)overty  in  Reconstruction  days. 
Iron  works  which  rolled  the  plates  for  the  first  ironclad  vessel,  the  Merrimac, 
are  busier  than  ever.  A  staggering  annual  output  of  boxes  and  barrels,  blotting 
pa|)er,  mirrors,  chewing  gum,  fertilizer,  meat  juice  extracts,  and  chemicals  are 
additional  prcKlucts. 

Note :  A  few  additional  views  of  Richmond  and  descriptive  text  w’ill  be  found  in  “Virginia 
— A  Commonwealth  That  Has  Come  Back.”  National  Geogral>hic  Magazine,  April,  1929. 
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Nanking,  China’s  New-Old  Capital 

JAPANESE  air  raids  on  Nanking  again  spotlights  China’s  new-old  capital  city. 

History  reveals,  however,  that  Nanking  is  no  stranger  to  either  the  forces  of 
destruction  or  to  international  attention.  One  of  the  oldest  cities  in  China, 
Nanking  has  been  sacked  and  burned  several  times,  and,  as  the  ancient  classical 
capital  of  China  under  the  Ming  Emperors,  it  has  had  its  share  of  fame. 

.Although  Nanking  has  been  the  official  capital  of  China  since  1927,  until  very 
recently  it  has  been  largely  a  “stepchild”  to  Peiping’s  )X)htics  and  Shanghai’s 
business  interests. 

Diplomacy  Shifts  Suddenly  to  Nanking 

When  Japanese  troops  took  control  of  North  China  and  Peiping  in  August, 
and  brought  trade  to  a  standstill  in  Shanghai  last  month,  Nanking  at  once  came 
to  the  forefront.  Former  Nanking  consulates  or  “missions”  of  such  outside  powers 
as  the  United  States,  Italy,  France,  Great  Britain  and  other  countries  began  to 
function  as  full-fledged  embassies  or  legations.  Newspaper  correspondents  hurried 
to  the  capital,  and  the  Yangtze  River  patrol,  including  U.  S.  Naval  gunboats,  took 
up  stations  off  Nanking’s  docks. 

Nanking’s  name,  in  fact,  means  “south  capital,”  an  honorary  title  dating  from 
the  transfer  of  the  seat  of  government  to  Peking  by  the  Ming  Emperor  Yung-lo 
in  the  15th  century.  Parts  of  the  vast  crumbling  city  walls,  the  longest  of  any 
Chinese  city,  were  built  a  hundred  years  before  Columbus  sailed  for  the  New 
World.  Yet  today  Nanking  is  one  of  China’s  most  modern  and  fastest  growing 
cities,  its  population  having  doubled  since  the  Central  Government  began  to  move 
in  ten  years  ago. 

Central  location,  access  to  the  sea  via  the  deej)- water  Yangtze  without  lieing 
on  the  exposed  coast,  rich  farming  country  nearby,  and  excellent  rail  and  highway 
connections  with  Shanghai,  China’s  mighty  metropolis — these  are  reasons  why 
Nanking  has  become  a  prosjjerous,  teeming  center  of  nearly  1,(XX),000  persons. 
Ocean  steamers  come  to  its  door,  and  a  heavy  volume  of  trade  floats  down  the 
Yangtze  from  the  heart  of  China. 

Trains  Ferried  across  Yangtze 

At  Nanking,  all  passengers  and  freight  traveling  by  rail  between  Shanghai 
and  Peiping  or  Tientsin  must  take  a  ferry  ride  across  the  Yangtze. 

Like  Shanghai,  Nanking  offers  strange  contrasts  between  old  and  new.  The 
Central  Government  has  spent  much  money  in  Nanking,  laying  out  wide  boulevards 
and  parks,  and  erecting  concrete  government  office  buildings  and  monuments.  Like 
a  button  on  a  mandarin’s  cap  the  silver  dome  of  China’s  National  Observatory  sits 
on  the  top  of  nearby  Purple  Mountain. 

Another  showplace  is  the  mausoleum  of  Sun  Yat-sen,  father  of  the  Chinese 
Republic.  It  is  one  of  the  most  imposing  memorials  in  the  world.  The  towers  of 
Nanking’s  powerful  radio  station  look  down  on  a  modern  airport,  the  buildings  of 
Nanking  University,  and  the  blue  and  yellow  “White  House”  of  the  Republic. 

Yet  everywhere  there  are  bits  of  old  China,  some  recalling  the  days  of  the 
Ming  emperors.  Narrow  side  streets  still  are  choked  with  carts,  wheelbarrows, 
sedan  chairs,  and  rickshaws.  Sidewalk  restaurants  and  open-air  markets  are  un¬ 
changed.  Tombs  of  the  Ming  enij^erors  at  the  ends  of  avenues  flanked  by  carved 
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stone  animals,  Buddhist  temples,  and  the  crumbling  city  wall  delight  historians,  and 
attract  pilgrims  from  afar. 

The  tempo  of  modern  Nanking,  however,  is  definitely  Western.  To  its  local 
industries,  making  j)orcelain,  damask  silk  and  fans,  have  been  added  large  oil  and 
shipping  concerns  along  the  Yangtze  waterfront.  The  main  part  of  the  city  lies 
about  five  miles  back  from  the  river.  Taxicabs,  buses,  telejdiones,  radios,  night 
clubs,  and  outdoor  sports  for  men  and  women  are  commonplaces.  Saturday  nights 
at  the  International  Club  are  gay,  with  diplomats  and  business  representatives  of 
all  nations  taking  jiart. 

Children,  even  those  of  the  poorest  coolies,  are  now  offered  an  education  at 
“half  day  schools,”  one  group  going  to  classes  in  the  morning  and  another  in  the 
afternoon.  This  system  permits  the  children  to  help  their  ])arents  part  of  each  day. 

One  of  Nanking’s  most  famous  exports  in  clijiper  ship  days  was  nankeen,  a 
yellowish  cotton  cloth  named  for  the  city.  Nankeen  is  still  made  in  small  factories. 
Tales  told  by  New  England  ship  cajitains  about  the  China  trade,  and  their  visits  to 
Nanking,  inspired  Longfellow  to  write  his  poem,  “Keramos.” 
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Drawn  by  Newman  Bumstead 

CHINA'S  CAPITAL  IS  CENTRALLY  LOCATED 

Nanking  lies  210  miles  up  from  the  mouth  of  the  Yangtxe,  the  main  trade  artery  of  China, 
and  not  far  from  the  place  where  the  Grand  Canal  crosses  the  Yangtze.  At  Nanking,  too,  trains 
on  the  mainline  between  Shanghai  and  Peiping,  one  of  China's  busiest  railroads,  are  ferried  across 
the  river.  The  capital  is  almost  midway  between  the  southern  border  and  the  Great  Wall. 
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